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ON CERTAIN SUPPOSED LITERARY RELATION- 
SHIPS. I 

By Campbell Bonner 

In his dissertation De Alciphronis Longique aetate (Konigs- 
berg, 1894) Hermann Reich put forth certain conclusions about 
the dates of Alciphron and Longus, their literary relations to 
each other, and the relation of Alciphron to Aelian, which may 
be briefly stated as follows: 

1. Aelian in his Epistulae Rusticae imitates the letters of 
Alciphron. The "floruit" of Alciphron is therefore to be placed, 
at the latest, some years earlier than the date of Aelian's death 
(about 229 A. D.); and if, as seems probable, Aelian's Epistulae 
Rusticae are a youthful work, the date of Alciphron's activity 
must be correspondingly earlier — hardly extending beyond 200. 
A terminus post quern is derived from the circumstance that Alci- 
phron appears to imitate certain dialogues of Lucian, 1 which can 
hardly be later than 170. 

2. Alciphron borrowed some ideas from the pastoral romance 
of Longus, who is therefore to be placed in the second century. 

These conclusions were accepted, not without applause, by 
Christ (Gesch. d. griech. Litteratur 1 , p. 762, n. 2, p. 852) and 
by Norden (Antike Kunstprosa I, pp. 437 f.). Rohde uttered 
an emphatic protest in a brief note which has been incorporated 
in the second edition of his Der griechische .Roman (p. 535, 
n. 3 a) , and W. Schmid (Jahresber. 1901, pp. 258 f . ) questioned 
the validity of Reich's contentions, and indicated in general terms 
some opposing arguments. It is the purpose of this paper and a 
following one, which will deal more particularly with Longus, to 

1 That Alciphron did imitate Lucian here and there can hardly be doubted, though 
in several passages it is probable that the two writers merely drew from the same 
source — the Comedy; cf. Boldermann, Stwdia iMcianea, pp. 38 ff. Even after the 
work of Volkmann (Studia Alciphronea, I: de Alciphrone comoediae imitatore) and 
some instructive suggestions of Leo (Plautinische Forschungen, pp. 128 ff.) there 
remains, in my opinion, enough material to justify a new and thorough study of Alci- 
phron's relation to the Comedy. At some future time I hope to return to the subject. 
[Classical Philologv IV, January, 1909] 32 
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supply what, so far as I can discover, is still lacking — namely, a 
proof in detail that Reich's views of the interrelations of the three 
authors are mistaken. The results thus obtained are negative 
except for some by-products; 'but that fact will call forth no dis- 
paraging criticisms from readers who believe that a convenient 
but unsound hypothesis is less to be desired than the truth. 

Because of the minute and cumulative character of Reich's 
evidence, it is hard to avoid a tedious particularity in discussing 
it ; on the other hand, considerations of space recommend an allu- 
sive treatment, which could be satisfactory only to those who have 
read Reich's work with scrupulous care. A mean between these 
extremes has been sought, though certainly not always attained, 
in the following paragraphs. 

i. alciphron and aelian 

Aelian's supposed imitations of Alciphron are found only in 
the short collection of Epistulae Husticae. 1 Corresponding to 
them in Alciphron is a much larger number of Letters of Country 
Folk, 2 and it is just here that we find most of the passages sup- 
posed to have been imitated by Aelian. In both collections the 
subject-matter is, broadly speaking, the same, namely the ordi- 
nary incidents of rural life. Resemblances of a general nature 
are therefore to be expected. They would probably be even more 
numerous, had we the whole of Aelian's collection; 3 on the other 
hand, the verbal and stylistic differences between Alciphron and 
Aelian might in that case be even more marked than they are. 

These general resemblances prove nothing except, perhaps, 
that the epistula rustica as a literary form antedates both Alci- 
phron and Aelian. Turning to resemblances in detail, we find 
them by no means numerous. Reich tries to account for this by 
assuming that Aelian carefully concealed his borrowings (pp. 33 f.). 

1 1 follow Hercher and Reich in maintaining the genuineness of these letters ; cf . 
Reich, pp. 26-32, contra Christ Littgesch.*, p. 762. May not an argument for their 
authenticity be drawn from the phrase chosen by Philostratus to describe his style? 
i/TTlKi}€ Si fixnrep of £i> tt} iitaoyelq. 'A0r)vaTot (Vit. Soph. ii. 31). 

2 Book ii in Schepers' edition, the numbering of which I follow throughout. 
8 The title, (k twv Al\tavov Aypoi.Ki.Kwv (TcurTohdv shows that these twenty letters 
formed part of a larger collection. 
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Thus he argues very plausibly (pp. 34 ff.) that in four letters 
(13-16), which depict the character of a crusty and misanthropic 
farmer, Aelian has derived several ideas from the Timon of Lucian. 
But when he finds in the fact that Aelian gave another name to 
his churl a proof that he was carefully concealing his debt to 
Lucian, it is impossible to follow him (p. 35). Aelian was deal- 
ing, as everywhere in these letters, with a somewhat vaguely 
defined type ; to make use of a character to which other authors had 
already given a strong individuality would have been foreign to 
his method. Consequently he rejects the name Timon, though 
he adopts Timonic characteristics for the sketch of his unsociable 
rustic. Furthermore, in two cases certainly, Aelian has borrowed 
with no attempt at concealment. In one of these cases (Ep. 2), 
to which I shall revert later, he has paraphrased some lines of 
Menander's Tempytk. In the other (Ep. 6) he has made use of 
one of the few humorous passages in Demosthenes — a sentence 
in Or. 55. 18. The language is very similar, and besides, Aelian 
has not scrupled to give to the writer of his letter and the person 
to whom it is addressed the names Callarus and Callicles, both of 
which occur in Demosthenes' oration. Here, at any rate, there 
is no careful concealment. 

Before entering upon an examination of the parallel passages 
in Alciphron and Aelian, passing notice must be given to three 
arguments of a general character, which Reich evidently considers 
of some importance. They may, however, be dismissed briefly. 
In the first place, Reich infers from Aelian's unquestioned inferi- 
ority to Alciphron in style and diction that the poorer artist imi- 
tated the abler (p. 39). This will convince nobody who is versed 
in the history of literary forms, and it may well be doubted 
whether Reich himself would employ such reasoning today. 
Again, Reich calls attention (pp. 42 ff.) to the fact that Aelian 
represents his characters as Attic farmers (Ep. 20), but fails to 
produce the local color of Attica, as Alciphron does, by intelligent 
allusions to Attic festivals, place-names, etc. Herein he sees a 
proof of Aelian's plagiarism. But if we had all of Aelian's letters, 
Attic allusions would probably be numerous enough to nullify this 
argument. Besides, as will be shown later, Aelian evidently tried 
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to infuse the Attic flavor into these trifling letters by the use of 
rare Attic archaisms. A similar answer suffices for another of 
Reich's arguments (p. 44). Pointing out that both Alciphron 
(iii. 29. 3) and Aelian (JSp. 20) take occasion to account for the 
learned style of the letters by reminding the reader that the 
characters are Athenians, Reich contends that Aelian's style does 
not warrant such an explanation, and, consequently, he was merely 
aping Alciphron, the skilled Atticist. Again a false assumption. 
The archaizing tendency, as we find it in Aelian, was a recog- 
nized pedantry of the time, 1 fully justifying his apology without 
reference to Alciphron. And may not the apology itself be a 
motive borrowed from earlier Atticizing grewe-epistles? 2 

Equally unsatisfactory are certain arguments that Reich derives 
from resemblances in the subject-matter of the individual letters 
(pp. 36 ff.). In one pair of letters there is talk of bees and bee- 
keeping (Ale. ii. 20; Ael. 5) — no resemblances in detail — in 
three others the life of the farmer is praised (Ale. ii. 12, 13; Ael. 
20), two others still are concerned with a countryman's desertion 
of agriculture for the sea (Ale. ii. 4; Ael. 18). Surely matters 
of this sort are only the commonplaces of such a literary form as 
the epistula rustica. The violation of the country woman (Ale. 
ii. 35; Ael. 1) is probably to be reckoned in the same category, 
though the letter of Aelian is not without a suggestion of the rude 
phallic song of Dicaeopolis (Ach. 271 ff.). The rejection of 
cheap gifts by a courtesan (Ale. iv. 9; Ael. 7, 8) doubtless played 
its part in the Comedy, 3 and we find a similar passage in Lucian 
(Dial. Mer. 14). The fact that Alciphron alludes to the story of 
Timon (ii. 32) while Aelian depicts a crusty, Timon-like farmer 
(Epp. 13-16) only shows that both were impressed by the Timon 

1 Of. Lucian Lexiph. passim ; Vit. Demon. 26. 

2 If Rohde is right in his conjecture {Der griech. Roman 2 , p. 541, n. 5) that the 
QaXarTovpyol of Nicostratus was a work analogous to Alciphron's idyllic letters, we may 
place the writing of genre letters as early as the middle of the second century ; vide 
Suidas N«6<tt/)otos. On general grounds there is reason to believe that this literary 
form, preserving as it does the idyllic tendency of the Hellenistic age, was cultivated 
from the very beginning of the new sophistic movement. It should be noted that 
Philostratus ( Vit. Soph. ii. 31) in speaking of Aelian says i) piv iirliray l&(a rod &rSpbs 
d.(pCKeia. irpocrfidWowd ri ti}s SiKOffrpirov &pas, i) Si ivlore vpbs Alwva opf, kt\. 

s Cf. Volkmann Stud. Alciphr., p. 24; Leo Plaut. Forschungen, p. 134. 
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legend as handled by other writers — the Timon of Lucian or per- 
haps the comedy of Timon by Antiphanes. 

The points of similarity in details are worthy of somewhat more 
respectful consideration. Thus Reich shows (p. 33) that among the 
thirty-one proper names occurring in the Letters of Aelian, eight 
are also used by Alciphron, a proportion which certainly seems 
significant at first glance. However, six of these eight names — 
X/jeju.^?, <f>pvyia, ©pacvXeW, Tlap/xevoov, Aa^?, <f>aiBp{a<; — are suf- 
ficiently familiar from the Comedy and other sources. Two are 
comparatively rare — 'AvOefiiwv and Ka>/iap%t'Sj?? (Ale. ii. 29; iii. 
25; Ael. Epp. 2, 4). Yet the former is used by Homer, Plato, 
Demosthenes, and Plutarch (cf. Pape Eigennamen) , and it is so 
suggestive of rural surroundings that it is not strange to find both 
Alciphron and Aelian using it; compare Alciphron's use of the 
name 'A^wreXiW (ii. 27). The name Ka>/*ap%tS7?? occurs, aside 
from Alciphron and Aelian, only once ; but that once, be it noted, 
is in Aristophanes [Peace 1142). Reich over-boldly declares 
(p. 42) that no traces of imitation of Aristophanes have been 
found in Aelian, 1 while on the other hand it is known that Alci- 
phron borrowed from Aristophanes; consequently, Aelian must 
have taken this name, as well as others, from Alciphron's Letters. 
But proof of Aelian's use of Aristophanes will be forthcoming in 
the course of this paper, and the argument from proper names 
must be regarded as worthless. 

The remainder of Reich's evidence is concerned almost entirely 
with rare words, or rare uses of common words, which occur in 
both Alciphron and Aelian. In the following numbered para- 
graphs Reich's citations are reproduced, and others are added, 
especially from the comic poets. 2 An inspection *of these addi- 
tional data should prove that the rarities had a wider circulation 

'Schmid's study of the language of Aelian (Atticismus, Vol. Ill) was apparently 
not yet accessible to Reich, though it bears the date 1893. 

2 My obligations to Schmid's lists (Atticismus III, on Aelian) are manifest; in 
strictly verbal matters I have been able to supplement them in only a few cases. 
Schmid, however, does not deal with connected passages, does not separate comic from 
other poetic words, and does not note that comic expressions are disproportionately 
frequent in the Epistulae Rusticae. He has divined, but not demonstrated, the true 
position of Aelian with regard to Alciphron and to the Comedy (Jahresber. 1901, p. 258) . 
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than Reich thought, and consequently that the inference as to an 
imitation is unwarranted. 

1. Let us first examine two connected passages brought together 
by Reich, and compare with them a third from Aristophanes. 

Ale. ii. 15. 1: tov/aov ttcuBiov yevecna ioprd^oov tficeiv <re iirl rr)v 
iravhaicriav, 8> Hi9aK(vyla>v, irapaxaXS), r/iceiv Be ov fiovov a\\' 
iirajdnevov rr)v yvvalica ical ra iraiBia ical top avpyaarpov • el fiovKoio 
Se, ical tt)v Kiwa 

Ael. Ep. rust. 2: tt)v olv rr/v ra fiaXaica epia, r)v eiraivHi Tvpot 
<re, Trap' ifiov Trpocrenre ical t&> /3oi'Sia) teal ttjv icvva, teal ttjv M.aviav 
ical avrrfv 'xalpeiv iceXeve. 

Ar. Plut. 1103 ff.: 

aW Zkk&Xu tov ZvTiroTtjv Tpc\o>v ra^v, 
ewtiTa ttjv yvvalKa Kal ra waiSia, 
€w€ira tovs dcpdirovTas, ttra Tqv Kvva, 
(ircira cravrov, en-a ttjv vv. 

In these three passages the common feature is a humorous 
mingling of human beings and domestic animals in an invitation, 
a greeting, or a summons. 1 Having an eye only for Alciphron 
and Aelian, Reich at once concluded that Aelian copied Alciphron 
and clumsily overdid the matter, "ut imitatorum est," as he puts 
it (p. 42). But the resemblance between Aelian's letter and 
Alciphron's is no more marked than that between Aelian's and the 
passage from the Plutus. In fact the humor of this idea is 
undoubtedly more distinctly developed in the last two passages 
than it is in Alciphron's letter. It seems decidedly rash to main- 
tain that Aelian must have got this idea from Alciphron and not 
directly from Aristophanes. 

2. The rare Attic word <f>e\\ev<;, a rough, stony pasture-land, 
occurs in Alciphron twice (ii. 18. 2; iii. 34. 3), and in Aelian 
once (Ep. 2). Reich says that he has found it elsewhere only 
twice — Cratinus, fr. 271 Kock and Isaeus 8. 42. Upon these cir- 
cumstances he builds the following argument (p. 41) : Alciphron 
uses rare and peculiarly Attic expressions often, while Aelian is 

1 The similarity between the passages in Aristophanes and Alciphron had already 
been noted by Volkmann (Studia Alciphronea, p. 9). 
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not wont to employ such unusual words; furthermore, Aelian 
imitated neither Cratinus nor Isaeus: consequently he must have 
taken the word <f>e\\ev<; from Alciphron — a supposition which gains 
in likelihood from the fact that it occurs only in the Letters. This 
argument may be met with a direct denial of almost every point. 
In the first place, the second section of this paper will furnish 
sufficient proof that Aelian took some extremely rare words from 
the Attic Comedy. Again, it is by no means certain that he could 
not have picked up the word <f>e\\ev<; from even a cursory reading 
of some works of Cratinus. He quotes Cratinus twice (iV. A. xii. 
10; V. H. ii. 13), and it is probable that he imitates him in a 
peculiar passage, which will be discussed in the second section, 
"Aelian and the Comic Poets." Furthermore, Reich seems to 
have overlooked three important passages in which the word 
<f>e\\ev<; occurs — Ar. Ach. 273; Clouds 71; Plato Critias 111 C 
— an omission which can hardly be explained except on the sup- 
position that he regarded <£e\\ev? as a proper name in those places. 
But it has long since been proved that <$>e\\e\R is a common noun, 
and not the name of an Attic mountain district. 1 It is just as 
likely that Aelian learned this word from his readings in Ari- 
stophanes or Plato as it is that he borrowed it from Alciphron; 
and the fact that he uses it only in the Letters has just the same 
significance that we may attach to the occurrence of other rare 
Atticisms, not used by Alciphron, in this same work. Reich, 
however, finds what he considers a certain proof of Aelian's unin- 
telligent plagiarism in the fact that he misuses the word <£e\\evs, 
employing it, apparently, in the sense of "stone" instead of "stony 
ground." The sentence runs 'Hpepav 6 /taXa/cos (peWei (MSS 
<pe\\ea) eTre/coyfre to ovce'Xos (Ep. 2) which, if we accept Hercher's 
reading, we must render as he does, delicatus Hemero crus in 
saxum impegit. This sentence, as will be shown more fully in 
another connection, is based upon a passage in Menander's Femp- 
70's where the corresponding words are KXeaiWro? .... Trpcbqv 
7tot' ev rats afjLireXotn | o-kcLtttcov SieKoyJre to ovee'Xos, «tX. (Geneva 
fragment 46 ff . ) . The presence of o-KairTcav here, and farther on 
(1. 65) of huceXkr}<s, the implement that Cleaenetus was using, sug- 
1 See, for example, Kock on Cratinus f r. 86, or Wyse on Isaeus 8. 42. 
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gests BiKeWrj instead of faWel in the Aelian passage; 1 but it is 
hard to see how a corruption of Aelian's text could result in a 
word so unusual as <j>e\\ev<;. But granting that Aelian misunder- 
stood the word, it is still not proved that Alciphron was his source. 
Neither of the two passages where Alciphron uses it would be 
likely to mislead an interpreter as to its meaning. One of them 
(ii. 18. 2), where something is said about a thief stealing a goat 
etc tov ^eXKeeof — hardly "out of a stone" — is clear enough to 
set the stupidest interpreter right. 

3. Another argument of Reich's is concerned with the ironical 
use of xpvaoik, "precious ass," which occurs in Ale. ii. 14. 2 and 
iii. 33. 1, and in Ael. Ep. 19. Reich remarks (p. 38) "ironice 
autem hanc vocem e scriptoribus Alciphronis tempora antecedenti- 
bus nemo nisi Lucianus semel adhibet (Laps. 1)." To this should 
be added Luc. Indoct. 9, and I suspect that other examples could 
be found in Lucian. Two cases to which Schmid calls attention 
(Atticismus I. 303), namely Luc. Prom, es in verbis 1, Peregr. 
33, are figurative but not ironical. But as Schmid points out 
(op. cit. I. 164, 303), the way for this idiom was prepared as 
early as Plato. Of. Phaedr. 235 E, <}>i\TaTO<; el Kal <5>s aXij#<Ss 
Xpyaovs. Jowett renders this "You are a dear golden simpleton." 
Of. also Oassius Dio lxxii. 16. 

4. The very rare adverb KopucSx occurs, as noted by Reich, in 
Ale. i. 12. 1, ala-xyvecrOai tcopucw, and* Ael. Ep. 19, al&ovj&e'vr) 
Kopi/caJf. Add Ael. N. A. ii. 38, IHahi&i Be (r/ ZySt?) r)<7V)(ri koI 
KopiK&i. Aelian's clever application of the word in this last pas- 
sage to the stately, maidenish tread of the ibis gives him a right 
to it from which we should hesitate to oust him in favor of 
Alciphron. Besides, the word was used nearly two centuries 
before Aelian by Philo Vit. Mos. i. 10 (Vol. II, p. 89, Mangey). 

5. As another proof of the imitation which he alleges, Reich 
brings together Ale. iii. 5. 2, OpvirTercu Kal o-we^ii? ataciZerat, Ael. 
Ep. 9, aKKi^ovrai Kal Opvirrovrai, in which passages the two similar 
phrases refer to the simulated coyness of wily courtesans. But it 
should be observed that the MSS of Aelian show here aKKifavai 

i Since writing the above I find that the same conjecture has been made byKaibel, 
GOtting. Nachrichten, 1898, p. 158, n. 10. 
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ical OpxriTTovaiv eavrd 1 ;, a circumstance which lessens the value of 
the sentence as evidence, even though we must acknowledge that 
the use of these verbs in the active voice is unexampled elsewhere. 
aKKi^ofiai occurs in practically the same sense in Philippid. fr. 5, 
Kock, Ale. iv. 10. 1, 13. 15, 14. 5, Ael. fr. 123 ; in a somewhat 
broader sense, "to affect indifference," Plat. Gorg. 497A, Plut. 
Sympos., p. 620 B, Luc. De mere. cond. 14. OpvirTOfiai occurs in 
this same sense Ael. Ep. 1, cf. Eupolis, fr. 358 K., Luc. Dial, 
mer. 12. 1, and Ar. Eq. 1163, a doubtful text. In a different sense 
Ael. V. H. i. 19, fr. 70. 

6. Reich cites avToxp-qpa as a "vox perrara" (p. 39) from Ale. 
ii. 22. 2, 26. 1 ; Ael. Ep. 12. He finds it elsewhere only in Ar. 
Eq. 78 and Luc. Dem. enc. 13. Pointing out that the Demosthenis 
encomium is not Lucianic, and reiterating the worse than perilous 
declaration that Aelian never imitates Aristophanes, he argues that 
Aelian must have borrowed the word in question from the vocabu- 
lary of Alciphron (p. 40). He goes on to show, by way of 
strengthening his case, that Alciphron uses eight compounds of 
avro- while Aelian has only two in the Letters. This ignores the 
disparity in the length of the works under examination as well 
as the fact that only a part of Aelian's Letters has been preserved. 
But the whole argument may be disposed of by a fuller statement 
of the usage of avroxpriiia. 1 Add Ael. N. A. ii. 44; xiv. 10; V. H. 
iv. 20, Ep. rust. 8, fr. 118, a fragment in Etym. Magn. 438. 16 
attributed by Nauck to Alciphron (Ale, ed. Schepers, p. 157), 
schol. Luc. Pise. 37. The word also occurs a number of times in 
Aristides (vide Schmid's indexes). The contention that Aelian 
must have got the word from Alciphron is untenable in the face 
of the references given. 

7. Ale. ii. 34. 3 : Tq> 8' eym eyxavd^ai icvKuca evfieye$r) <\>\vap(a<i 
<f>dpfiaKov wpeyov, 6 Se ical ravrrjv ical irXeiovas em TavTrj ical aBpoTepa? 
iicincbv ovk eiravtraro t»}? a8oXe<r%ta?. Ael. Ep. 4 rpeis dBpas 
el-eiedvalja KvXt/ea?. This comparison does not, as Reich thinks 
(p. 39) throw any light upon Aelian's supposed imitation of 
Alciphron. iyicavdacrw and iieicavdcrcra) are two different verbs. 
The former appears to be found elsewhere only in Ar. Eq. 

1 ¥oi this word my notee were materially supplemented by Schmid's lists. 
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105, 1 the latter only in Eupolis <3>tX. 272 (Kock), njvBe (sc. icvXiica) 
airrd? iicicavdi-ei. Aelian's readings in the Comedy, which will be 
more fully illustrated in section II, makes it quite permissible to 
explain the use of this verb as a borrowing from Eupolis. aSpore- 
pov TTielv is found in Diphil. Alp. 5 (Kock). 

8. KixKt&v, Ale. ii. 24. 2; iii. 42. 2; iv. 6. 3; Ael. Ep. 11. 
This rare verb occurs also in Ar. Nub. 983, fr. 333 (H. and Gr.), 
and in Theocr. xi. 78. 2 That Aelian was indebted for it to 
Alciphron rather than to Aristophanes is by no means clear. 

9. Ale. ii. 18. 2: o Se Xvkos apyaXeos irdpoucos, Ael. Ep. 13: <ri> 
he ... . aypoi/cos el ical yelrocnv ovk ayados irdpouco<s .... /cat 
fieya tcetcpaya 1 ? lSa>v avdpairov <5>9 Siwkcov \vkov, teal apyaXeos el . . . .: 
These passages are cited only to show at what straws Reich catches 
(p. 38). If any point in the comparison deserves attention it is 
the personal or quasi- personal use of apya\eo<;, which is stated by 
L. and S. to be rare in prose. This use, however, is found in Ar. 
Nub. 450, Eq. 978, Menander LTXok. 2 (Meineke), all of which 
cases are cited by L. and S., and Luc. Pseudol. 19 may be added. 

Such is Reich's evidence, which, in strict fairness to his method, 
I have been obliged to discuss at undesirable length. It will be 
observed that he does not call attention to even one point of 
resemblance between Alciphron and Aelian which cannot be 
explained in one of three ways: as a natural characteristic of the 
genre epistle as a literary form, as a feature taken by both writers 
from earlier sources, or as an expression belonging to contemporary 
or slightly earlier usage, with a wider circulation than Reich 
admits, and hence used with equal right by both authors. Partial 
or entire coincidences in the exploitation of the comic vocabulary 
have been shown to be especially frequent. 3 It is the purpose of 
the second section to show that Aelian's study of the comic poets 
was independent of Alciphron. 

'In Eur. Cycl. 152, Valckenaer and Pierson read iyK&va^ov for MSS (Kir&Ta^ov. 

2 Schmid (op. cit. Ill, p. 245) classes /axXJfeu', rather strangely, under the head, 
"Aus dem Gebrauch spaterer Schriftsteller." 

3 Alciphron and Aelian agree in the use of at least four words of comic coloring 
which are not noticed by Reich : &(ipa, aiyldiov, e?\i) (cf. Luc. Lexiph. 2), iravSaurla (cf. 
Harpocr. s. v.). Others could doubtless be added. 
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ii. aelian and the comic poets 

1. Menander rewpyos, Geneva fragment 46 ff. 

6 KAeatveros yo.p, ov to /xeipaKiov [aypov 
[e]/>ya£eTat, wputr/v wot' iv rat's d/afVeXots 
o~K[a]irTu>v 8ie<oxj/€ to o"«eXos XPV <t L t '' > ' s ] ^ovv. 

50 airb tov yap eXxous, a>s rpiratov iyivero 
ftovftmv lirfipOrj T<5 yipovn, deppa te 
iireXaftev avrov, Kal ko.kG>'s io-\€v -rrdw. 1 

Ael. Ep. 2 'Hpepoov 6 /ia\a/co9 oSeXXet (MSS oSeXXeia) iiraeo^e 
to cric4\o<s irdvv ■xjprjcrrSy; Kal depprj eireXafiev avrov Kal fiovfimv 
hrr)p9t). 

Disregarding chronology, I have given the first place to this 
comparison, because we have here a context of Menander that is 
full enough to enable us to judge how closely Aelian imitated the 
language of his models. With this case in mind, we may believe 
that if larger portions of the lost works of the older comedians 
had been preserved, Aelian's borrowings from them would be 
more conspicuous, and cases of imitation which we now character- 
ize as probable might be marked certain. These passages hardly 
need comment. Aelian's apparent misuse of the word (peXXeik has 
already been discussed. 

2. Ax.Ach. 994 ff.: 

dXXa ae Xaftlov rpia 8okS> y' av Iti irpoo-^aXtiv • 
irpS>Ta ju.«v av dju.7reXioos opyov iXdtrai fiaKpov, 
eira irapa TOvSe vta fioo-\iSux ovkiSiov, 
Kal to TpiTov ij/ieptSos op)(ov, 6 yipmv 6oY, 
Kal Trtpl to )(<j>piov iXaSas a-jrav iv kvk\u>. 

Ael. Ep. 4: Ti o-oi KaXbv etpyao-rai Kal t( aoi ireirovt]Tai, %pt\- 
<ttov ; iya> yap apureXibos op%ov eXacra?, elra ftoaj^iSia ovk(8cw 
7rapa<pvT€i>aa<; airaXd, Kal iv kvkX<j> Trepl to aiiXiov KaTe7ri}^a iXa&as. 

The imitation is plain enough. It confirms Sp^ov, the reading 
of the Aldine edition and some minor MSS, where the vulgate has 
the impossible KXdSov. Brunck had proposed oo-)(ov, Bergk o£ov. 

3. Cratinus, fr. 298 Kock: 

a)s avo) ttjv pacrxa\r)V alpiapev e/xireirwKorcs. 

1 The text is that of Grenfell and Hunt. Aelian's imitation of lines 51, 52, which 
were known before the discovery of the Geneva fragment, was observed by Kock on 
Menand. fr. 98 ; see also Kaibel toe. cit. 
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Ael. Ep. 15. ov yelpov 8' av el'77 olvayfuevov <re Kal fiacr^dX/qv 
apai. 

Ixav^dXrjv aipeiv is noted by Hesychius and others 1 as an action 
characteristic of drunken conduct. It seems to occur in the litera- 
ture only in the passages cited. The parallelism ifiireiraicoTe; : 
olvwpJvov is an additional proof that Aelian had Cratinus in 
mind here. 

4. fivaTiX&fiai, "sop up," is one of the rare Attic words satirized 
by Lucian in the Lexiphanes (§5). It occurs elsewhere so far 
as I can discover, only in Ar. Eq. 827, 1168, Plut. 627, and Ael. 
Ep. 9. 

5. cnro<ppd(;, nefastus, as applied to persons is extremely rare. 

I have found it only in the following passages: 

Eupolis, fr. 309 Kock: 

enjv£Tt)x«v liiovri /uoi 
avOpuyiTOi a.iro<f>pa l s Kal /SAortuv airufTiav. 

Ael. Ep. 15: cri> pev t&v cnrocfipdBav Stacfyepei 1 ; oy&ev ovtcos aypios 
a>v Kal p,ovr\pr\<i tov rpoirov. Ael. fr. 325: 6 airoTpoTraiot; Kal olov 
airo^paf. Synes. Ep. 79 ad init. cnro<}>pa<; avOpanros. The 
unfamiliar character of the word is shown by Lucian's defense 
of the phrase r\ airo<ppa<; (sc. r)p,epa) in the Pseudologistes, 
especially §§8, 11, 32. 

6. Other examples of Aelian's exploitation of comic usage may 
be briefly indicated without comment. wpa^op.ac, give oneself 
airs, occurs in Eupol. fr. 358 (Kock) wpa^ofievi] Kal dpvmop,evr), 
Ar. Eccl. 202, Cratinus fr. 272 (K.), in Ael. Ep. 1. iepvirrero Kal 
lapatpixiw] 7roXXot? eftaWe toIs crKcofifiacriv, and again in Ep. 9, 
-rrap6vTa>v 8e fip.£>v wpqfrvrai (of courtesans). o>pa^op,ai is not so 
used in Alciphron. iTrcTvcpo/iai with gen. of person, to be inflamed 
with love, is found in Ar. Lys. 221 and Ael. Ep. 1 ; not in Alci- 
phron. Tpvyav, sensu obscaeno, Ar. Pax 1338 Tpvyrfo-ofiev avrrjv, 
Ael. Ep. 1 ttj? &pa<; eTpvyrja-a. Cf. Luc. Dial. mer. 1. 2; Anth. 
Pal. xii. 256. 1. Not in Alciphron. 2 ficoXoKo-rrelv, Ar. fr. 761 
(K.); Schol. Pax 566, 1148; Ael. Ep. 19; not in Alciphron. 
Amphis <E>iXa5. fr. 33 K.: &pa n Kal veaviKov | Kal ffeppov; Ael. 

1 Hesychius and Suidas s. vv. "ATpe liaffxd^V," " liaffx^V afpeis; " Zenob. Cent. 
v. 7. 

2 Schmid notes Lucian's use of this expression (op. cit. I, p. 396), but not Aelian's. 
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Ep. 15: el Be ttov Kal fiedvmv /copy Trepnreaois .... rdj^a irov n 
Kal dep/ibv Spdcreii; Kal veaviKov epyov, cf. Ar. Plut. 415 f. <5 depfibv 
epyov .... TdXpSnne Spdv. Alciphron does not use veaviKOS 
thus, though we find veaviK&s icpanraXav in iv. 13. 18. Cf. further 
Luc. Conv. 3 ; Plat. Ep. 4. 320 D. 1 The iriaivov ervo?, pea soup, 
of which we hear in the Comedy (Ar. Eq. 1171, Antiph. Hapaa. 
183 K.) is the dinner of Aelian's farmer in Ep. 4. 

When it is remembered that the resemblances noted in this 
section have to do with rather unusual terms of expression, and 
that none of them is matched in Alciphron, it seems a justifiable 
conclusion that Aelian studied the comic poets independently; 
and in the light of this conclusion we should regard it as highly 
probable that the comic words and phrases in section I also were 
taken by Aelian directly from the Attic Comedy, and not through 
the medium of Alciphron's Letters. Aelian seems to have wished 
to reproduce in these Epistulae Rusticae the atmosphere of the 
rural Attica of the classical period, and to have sought to accom- 
plish this end by borrowing from various sources incidents and 
ideas characteristic of country life, rare words used chiefly in con- 
nection with agriculture, and, in general, peculiar archaisms. He 
certainly drew upon Aristophanes, Demosthenes, and Menander, 
probably upon Eupolis and Cratinus; others also may have been 
used, for my notes bearing upon his relations to earlier writers 
make no claim to completeness. The Letters owe more to the 
Comedy than to other sources simply because its popular language 
and its frequent introduction of rural personages made its vocab- 
ulary and its ideas especially adaptable. If we knew more Attic 
comedies, it is likely that we should be able to declare without 
qualification what I already suspect in view of the evidence at 
hand — namely, that these Letters of Aelian are throughout little 
more than a stupid patchwork of material derived chiefly from the 
Comedy. I cannot believe, therefore, that Aelian imitated Alci- 
phron, as has been alleged; and although the date assigned to 
Alciphron by Reich is in itself probable enough, it must, in my 
judgment, be determined by other evidence. 

University op Michigan 

1 Thisuseof veavixSt is not noted in Schmid's index. 



